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consecration of the elements by the recital of the words of institution is
the act of Christ Himself, by which they are changed into His body and
blood, he also used language which implied that faith in the recipient was
an antecedent condition to that feeding upon Christ in the sacrament which,
connected with our Lord's words in the sixth chapter of St John's Gospel, is
the safeguard of eternal life to the believer. The sacrament is the outward
sign; the elements upon the altar signify the inward virtue of the sacrament,
the body and blood which are offered to the faithful partaker. All, worthy
and unworthy, partake of the sacrament, and the unworthy run the certain
risk which attends the misuse of holy things; but the virtue of the sacra-
ment is confined to the worthy. They alone, fortified by faith, receive the
res sacramenti\ the rest are partakers merely of the species^ for the res
sacramenti is life to all who receive it, and cannot involve the privation of
spiritual life which is the consequence of unworthy reception. The phrase
crede et manducasti^ in which Augustine summed up the essential conditions
in which the virtue of the sacrament is effective, points to his conclusion
that, whatever change might take place in the species after consecration,
the ultimate test of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist was in the heart
of the believer. Further, although the doctrine of an objective change in
the elements may be inferred from Augustine, he nowhere defined the exact
method of such a change; and, taken into account with his fervent accept-
ance of the principle "the Spirit quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing,"
his literal use of the words body and blood was qualified by the suggestion
of a figurative and mystical interpretation.

While, on the one hand, the nature of the presence of Christ in the
Eucharist is the question which stands first in the history of the develop-
ment of Euchainstic dogma, the sacrificial aspect of the sacramental rite
was doctrinally of equal importance. Here again the Fathers of the fourth
and fifth centuries, while teaching that the Eucharist was a sacrifice, sup-
plied no precise definition of the general statement. It was an offering to
God, in which Christ, through His own words, was the true priest and
consecrator. If St Ambrose and the nearly contemporary author of the
Liber de Sacramentis, in asserting the operation of the Heavenly Word in
the consecration of the elements, did not speak of the corvfectw sacramenti
as a sacrifice, this is nevertheless the logical inference from their language;
to them the visible officiant was the priest (sacerdos) who offers the sacrifice
of the new Law for the people. Augustine, speaking of the pre-Christian
sacrifices, defined the sacrifice which was offered as the visible sacrament,
the sacred token, of the sacrifice which was invisible. It was offered for
sin; its invisible significance was the sacrifice of a broken and contrite
heart. He transferred this offering of the heart and will to the sacrifice of
the Christian dispensation. Every work which has for its end the abiding
relationship of man to God in holy fellowship is true sacrifice. By such
works, which are works of mercy exercised with the object of delivering
ourselves or our neighbours from misery, the whole fellowship of the re-